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WINTER MILLINERY 
in all the latest effects 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 


A large clientele of Friendly patronage 


WATCH REPAIRING 


HOULD be done carefully by an exper- 
ienced workman. Cheap and hurried 
work is more costly in the end. 
We have repaired thousands of watches 
in the past 97 years, and solicit your trade 
on this record. 


GEO. Cc. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 
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BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Stenographer 


MR. MANUFACTURER 


Is your plant properly 
protected at night? 
The use of a watch- 
man’s clock relieves 
your mind and lessens 
insurance charges, We 
have all approved 
makes in stock. 


RIGGS .& BRO., 310 Market Street 
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WANTED. 


WANTED—BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY,IN A 
small village, a middle-aged woman for 
general housework. Pleasant 


surroundings. 
Address, No. 99, this office. 


WANTED— POSITION AS SEAMSTRESS OR 
attendant on an invalid in a refined family, 
by an intelligent person. Address B , this office. 


ANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT OR 
seamstress in a Hotel or Institution; will be 
at liberty October 10th. Address J. C., this office. 


ANTED-—MOTHER’S HELPER, ASSIST 8 
children, light house work, plain sewing, 
other help employed. Suburbs large Ohio town. 
Salary $30 winter months, $25 other months. Ex- 
penses one way for 6 months contract. Must be 
intelligent and kind to children. No experience 
necessary. Enclose photograph to be returned. 
Address H. T., this office. 


WANTED—A RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 
general housework in a private family. 
Must be a good plain cook and laundress. 6604 
North 6th Street, Oak Lane, Phila. 


ANTED—BY 10 MO. 9th. A CAPABLE 

woman as working housekeeper in a family 

of two adults child and nurse. 1 hr. 30 min. from 

Philadelphia. All modern conveniences. Address 

Preston Cottage, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., until 10 mo. 
6th, then M. C., INTELLIGENCER office. 


ANTED- PLACE FOR A VERY RESPECT- 
able young wuman, poor eyesight, slightly 

lame, washes dishes well, can darn, dust and care 

for children. Wages no consideration. For 

particulars apply to Society for Organizing 
Charity, 4018 Powelton Avenue, W. Philadelphia. 


AN ELDERLY LADY, SEMI-INVALID, DE- 
sires attendant. Pleasant home with light 
duties. Please state terms. Address, X. Y., 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ANTED-—IN A FAMILY OF TWO ADULTS 

and three children, a refined young Friend 

to assist in all household duties except laundry 
work. Address No 2, this office. 





ELIGHTFUL TRIPS, BUCKS CO., PA., 5 
cents to $2.16. Write Furman, 2113 Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FoR RENT.—AFTER OCTOBER 8Tu, TWO 
furnished connecting rooms on second floor. 
Choice location. Address, 1633 Race St.,- Phila. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Steck FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA: 

2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Is adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will make a fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired. 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


OR RENT.—A WELL LOCATED 12 ROOM 
brick house with large lot on Front Street, 
Media, Pa. Several good boarders willing to re- 
main if house is rented by proper tenant. Im- 
mediate possession. Henry M. Fussell, Media, Pa. 


Pen, 
Price $2.00. 


| toughness 


TOUR AROUND THE WORED 


Sailing from New York, Nov. 28, 1907, on S. S. 
“Moltke,” visiting Gibraltar, Egypt and the 
Nile, Ceylon, India, Burma, Straits Settlement, 
Java, China and Japan. Six months. Send for 
itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 


A $3.00 Pen 
fo 


r 
$2.00 


The accompanying cut is 


112 W. 19th Street 
Philadelphia 


an exact reproduction of 
the Wellington Fountain 


with chased holder, 


This is one of the three or 


| four really good pens, one 
| that gives good value at 


reasonable cost. It will give 


| its owner long and satisfac- 
| tory service. 


The pen itself is solid 14- 
K gold, combining strength, 
and _ elasticity 
with the characteristic 


smoothness of the metal. 


The case is of the best 
hard rubber, of simple and 
artistic design. A special 
patented ink-feed gives an 


instantaneous and even flow 
of ink. 


Properly cared for, the 


Wellington will write 


smoothly and easily, will 


| always be ready for use, and 
| will never leak. 


We guarantee this pen, 


| and will gladly refund the 
price, or replace the pen, if 


it does not give satisfaction 

for any reason whatever. 
We it to 

address, postpaid, $2.00. - 


FRIEND'S BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, Manager. 


will mail any 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


| 
| 





Primary | 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. | 


BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


516 Park Avenue. EMMA GRANT SAULSBURY, 
AMANDA DouGLas SAULSBURY, Principals. 
Post Graduate 
Summer address, Ridgely, Md. 


Norma! Course, two 


Course, one year. 


years. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, . 


1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


i 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 


tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
‘ Locust Valley, N. Y. 


- Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres. Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 


PHILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 
two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 





entering into it. 





: 


Ferris Teach. Wrinters 


The proper 


Catalogs, Booklets, etc. ,.< 770 of 


first-class work requires a knowledge of ALL the details 

The omission of just one of these details 
spoils an otherwise creditable job. Our prices for first-class 
work are moderate— VERY MODERATE, quality considered 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS. XXXVI. 


As long as men remain strangers to their own 
souls, and are content to let others feel and think 
and believe for them, they must be more or less 
ignorant of the realties of religion. Religion must 
have depth as well as breadth. 


Spoken at the International 
Congress, 1907. 


JOHN HUNTER. 


INTERNATIONAL HYMN. 


[Written for the devotional meeting at the opening ses- 
sion of the International Congress of Religious Liberals 
Ninth month 24th, 1907.] 


Kingdom of God! the day how blest, 
When to Thy fold as to their home, 
From north and south, from east and west, 
Thine own of every name shall come! 


Day of the Lord! thine hour draws nigh, 
We see the radiant dawn afar; 

The light of truth illumes the sky, 
Resplendent as the morning star. 


Not ours the noon, but ours the dawn, 
The prelude to the full-orbed day ; 

And ours to bid the clouds be gone, 
And give the light unhindered way. 


All glory, gracious God, to Thee! 
We lift our eyes unto the hills, 
And lo! the blessed prophecy, 
By Thy strong arm, its course fulfils. 
Seth C. Beach. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


Clear Creek Meeting-House, in which Illinois 
Yearly Meeting is held, is right out in the open 
country, surrounded by fertile farms. The 
Friends who come to attend it, whether its own 
members or visitors, are met at the nearest rail- 
way station, which is in the village of McNabb, 
more than two miles from the meeting-house, and 
taken to the homes to which they have been 
assigned for the week. The house will hold 500 
people comfortably, but has not been filled even at 
Yearly Meeting time for a number of years. The 
average attendance at the business sessions this 
year was less than a hundred, and the number 
present on First-day afternoon, when the meeting 
was the largest, was probably not over three hun- 
dred. 

The house stands in the centre of a large yard 
in which there are many fine trees. A short dis- 
tance from the meeting-house is a separate build- 
ing in which meals are served. On First-day 
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meals were free to all the members of the meeting 
who were present, but a moderate charge was 
made for meals served to others who wished to 
remain for the afternoon meeting. Only dinner 
was eaten at the meeting-house. Supper was the 
oecasion for a general interchange of guests, so 
that the visitors had an opportunity of sharing 
the home life of several different families. Du- 
ring the five days 600 meals were served, at a total 
cost of $111.02. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the num- 
ber of children in attendance. Many of the 
young people of the neighborhood are married and 
now have their homes elsewhere; but at Yearly 
Meeting time they come back to the old neighbor- 
hood bringing their children with them for a visit 
to grandfather and grandmother. The whole 
family come to meeting—parents, children and 
grand-children—and during a part of the day the 
children who are old enough to run about, but not 
old enough to enjoy the business sessions, are 
allowed to play under the trees. The babies in 
arms remain in meeting with their parents and 
very seldom cause any disturbance; their presence 
is rather an encouragement and an inspiration. 

There were Friends present from all of the 
monthly meetings included in the Yearly Meeting, 
ranging geographically from Salem, Ind., to 
Genoa, Nebraska. The visitors from other Yearly 
Meetings included Samuel P. Zavitz, Webster Za- 
vitz and his wife Sarah, Ethel Shotwell and 
Elizabeth Wilson, of Genesee Yearly Meeting; 
Samuel R. and Emily Battin and their daughter, 
Martha, Matilda Underwood and her son, Joseph, 
and Thomas Thorpe, of Indiana Yearly Meeting; 
Cyrus W. Harvey and Andrew Hinshaw, of Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting of Conservative Friends; Joel 
Borton and Elizabeth Lloyd of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and John W. Hutchinson of New York. 
Five of these, representing four Yearly Meetings, 
are members of the Joint Committee on Isolated 
Friends; three of the Illinois members of the com- 
mittee were at the Yearly Meeting and there was 
thus a good working committee. Those who had 
minutes from their meetings were Samuel P. Za- 
vitz, Joel Borton, Matilda Underwood and Cyrus 
W. Harvey. The minute of the latter simply set 
him at liberty to visit meetings of Friends of 
other branches than his own. 


The Ministers and Elders held two sittings, one 
on Seventh-day morning, the 14th, and one on the 
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following Fifth-day morning at nine o’clock. 
There were 35 in attendance on Seventh-day. The 
clerks, who were re-appointed, were Griffith E. 
Coale and Elizabeth Mills. In connection with 
the answers to the queries there was expression 
by Joel Borton, Samuel P. Zavitz and Cyrus W. 
Harvey. The last named spoke of tine develup- 
ment of spiritual gifts in the early days of the 
Society, and said that if Friends would open their 
souls to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit the 
power to win men would come back. Isaiah 
Lightner reminded all that the essential thing is 
to obey the command, ‘‘Follow thou me.”’ John 
W. Hutchinson told of the action of New York 
Yearly Meeting in doing away with the meeting 
of ministers and elders and replacing it witha 
meeting for ministry and counsel. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 

On First-day there were many present from the 
surrounding country, a number of whom were not 
members of the Society. Meetings for worship 
were held both morning and afternoon. In the 
morning Isaiah Lightner offered prayer near the 
opening, and Samuel P. Zavitz near the closing of 
the meeting. Those who ministered vocally were 
Joel Borton, Elizabeth Lloyd, Matilda Underwood 
and Cyrus W. Harvey. In the afternoon after 
prayer by Joel Borton, there were sermons by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Samuel P. Zavitz and Joel Bor- 
ton. The meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
morning was also well attended, and the general 
feeling was that it was more than usually inspir- 
ing and helpful. Those who had words of prayer, 
inspiration or counsel were Isaac Wireman, Isaiah 
Lightner, Mary G. Smith, Matilda Underwood, 
Mary J. Overman, Samuel P. Zavitz, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Cyrus W. Harvey, Joshua Pusey, John W. 
Hutchinson and Abel Mills. 

Joel Borton had a concern to hold a young 
people’s meeting on First-day evening at some 
home in the neighborhood, but at the request of 
some of the young Friends it was held in the 
meeting-house instead, and some of the Friends 
from the East were asked to tell about the work 
being done for the advancement of Friends’ prin- 
ciples. After a consideration of this subject 
there was a period of silence and then one after 
another arose and spoke briefly, giving thoughts 
that had impressed them, some original and some 


quoted. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


The Yearly Meeting held seven sessions for the 
transaction of its business. Clarence B. Mills 
was clerk and Florence Given assistant clerk, both 
of whom were re-appointed. At the opening ses- 
sion the clerk read the names of members who had 
died during the year, and a minute expressing a 
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sense of the loss sustained by the meeting. 
Among the departed ones were two ministers, 
Thomas H. Trueblood of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing and George S. Truman of Genoa, Nebraska. 
Memorials of these Friends were read at a later 
session and many who had known and esteemed 
them paid tribute to their memory. A memorial 
of Hetty K. Truman was read in the Representa- 
tive Committee, but as she was not a minister it 
was not presented to the Yearly Meeting. 

Illinois has made one change in the answering 
of its queries. All the queries are read and an- 
swered at the monthly and quarterly meetings 
preceding the Yearly Meeting, and the answers 
are summarized as before. But at the other times 
when the queries were formerly answered they 
are now simply read and considered. The sum- 
mary answers read in the Yearly Meeting were 
much as they have been for a number of years 
past. The statistical report shows that Illinois 
Yearly Meeting is just about holding its own so 
far as membership is concerned, there being a net 
loss of one. The meetings that have gained du- 
ring the year are Blue River, with a net increase 
of eight, and Chicago, witha net increase of 
seven. 

Last year Illinois appointed a Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. This com- 
mittee began its work by sending several ques- 
tions to the different monthly meetings, inquiring 
into conditions and inviting suggestions. The re- 
plies received showed that thought and interest 
had been aroused in several neighborhoods. Blue 
River Monthly Meeting followed up the work by 
sending several questions to its own members for 
written answers, and these answers had aroused 
discussion in meetings afterwards held to consider 
them. Cyrus W. Harvey expressed his deep con- 
cern that this advancement work should not lead 
to the introduction of singing or a professional 
ministry. He was assured that those who have 
been most active in the advancement work are 
also most earnest believers in meetings conducted 
on a basis of silent spiritual communion in which 
all who have messages given them for utterance 
may be vocal ministers. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee 
showed excellent work along several lines. The 
section on Literature and Social Purity, of which 
Mary G. Smith is chairman, has distributed sev- 
eral thousand leaflets and circulars, held 21 moth- 
ers’ meetings, appealed directly to editors of 150 
local papers, and secured 60 subscribers to Ameri- 
can Motherhood. As recommended in the report, 
the Yearly Meeting decided to pay ten dollars and 
send two delegates to the National Purity Alliance 
to be held in Battle Creek, Mich. The delegates 
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appointed were Mary G. Smith and Albert T. 
Mills. 

The section on Peace and Arbitration, Josephine 
T. Hollingsworth, chairman, had sent out a series 
of questions for Friends to consider and answer 
and had given ‘‘The Teacher asa Missionary of 
Peace,’’ toa number of teachers. In connection 
with this report a committee was appointed to 
prepare a letter of appreciation to be sent to the 
American delegates to the Hague Conference. 

The section on Prison Affairs, Griffith E. Coale, 
chairman, sent out five questions to Friends’ 
neighborhoods, asking about the condition of the 
jail, whether a matron was employed, whether 
hardened criminals were kept separace, whether 
the indeterminate sentence was used, and whether 
the state gave any assistance to released crim- 
inals. The answers to these showed that Friends 
need not go far afield in search of philanthropic 
work. One member who visited a jail wrote an 
article for publication describing its condition; he 
withheld its publication on the assurance that 
there would be an immediate change for the bet- 
ter, and the change was made. 

The section on Temperance told of the work 
done in securing the passage of the Local Option 
bill, and of a Friend in charge of a school of 700 
children, who had succeeded in inducing almost 
all his boys to abstain from smoking cigarettes. 

There were also reports on Lotteries and Gamb- 
ling, Indian Affairs, Equal Rights and Education- 
al Interests. 

The Committee on Visiting Isolated Members 
reported visits paid to 37 families. The Joint 
Committee on Isolated Members told of the week- 
end conference held in Pasadena, of a Friends’ 
class at Purdue University last year, of quiet 
work done in other places, and gave the glad news 
that there are now regularly organized Friends’ 
meetings in Toronto and Pasadena. 

Information was.given in the meeting that 
Thomas Woodnutt had bequeathed $50 to the 
First-day schools of Illinois Yearly Meeting, which 
amount was in the hands of the treasurer. It was 
placed at the disposal of the First-day School 
Association. 

THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The First-day School Association held two meet- 
ings, one on Seventh-day afternoon, the 14th, and 
one on the following Third-day evening. At the 
first meeting L. Emma Wilson read an able paper 
on ‘‘The Child and the Bible.’’ In this paper and 
the discussion which followed parents were urged 
to select from the Bible such parts as were suited 
to the age of the children to whom it was to be 
read, and to answer honestly such questions as 
the children might ask, though often it might be 
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necessary to tell them that they would understand 
it better when they were older. The fact was em- 
phasized that the time to learn the stories of the 
Bible is in early childhood, as they will then be 
remembered, and the many allusions to them in 
our literature will be understood. 

Most of the First-day schools now use the 
Friends’ graded lessons. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that one reason why some prefer the In- 
ternational Lessons is because they require less 
mental exertion on the part of the teacher and 
pupils. During the year a First-day school has 
been organized in Chicago which gives evidence 
of healthy life. On Fourth-day evening some of 
the pupils of the Clear Creek School read, recited 
and sang, and their part of the program was much 
enjoyed. 

On Second-day evening the usual children’s 
meeting was held. The children had front seats 
and a number of the visiting Friends told stories 
to them which were enjoyed by both old and 
young. 

Although it is one of the smallest of our Yearly 
Meetings, and labors under the disadvantage of 
having its members separated by hundreds of 
miles, there is an earnestness about the members 
of Illinois that gives promise of good things to 
come. The very fact that the meetings are scat- 
tered gives them wide opportunity for usefulness, 
for each meeting may become a centre of light 
and growth, if its members will but realize what 
can be done by one or two with the power of God 
working in and through them. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The members of this Congress ‘‘are people who 
hold it to be the task of each generation to inter- 
pret religion afresh in the light of growing 
knowledge and experience and-in the thought and 
speech of their own time.’’ These were the 
words of the President of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in his opening address. 
Along the balconies of the auditorium in which 
the sessions were held were the names of the men 
and women who have been the pioneers of pure 
religion and perfect liberty, among them con- 
spicuously those of Elias Hicks, George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, John G. Whittier. Referring to these 
the speaker said: ‘‘These were men who refused 
to believe that God has exhausted his creative 
energies; men who gave themselves not to any 
material end or transient object, but to quicken- 
ing the primal influences by which character is 
moulded and truth perfected and life made more 
abundant; men who deserted no righteous cause 
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because it was unpopular; men whose chosen way 
was freedom, whose end was righteousness, 
brotherhood and truth. These were men who 
dared after the way called heresy to worship the 
God of their fathers; men who followed the truth 
that mace them free, who cherished the love of 
God and man that is the fulfilling of the law; men 
who mightily believed and wrought, that the unity 
of the spirit which is the bond of peace might be 
made real on earth. If this silent band of heroes 
could speak to us, who can doubt what their ques- 
tions would be? They would ask us what use we 
were making of the freedom they won for us. 
They would ask if the blessings of religious liber- 
ty were now the common possession of the people. 
They would ask if freedom had, as they believed 
it would, led on to brotherhood and unity and 
honorable serviceableness.’’ 

The Congress, which was held in Boston, Mass., 
from the 22nd to the 27th of Ninth month, was 
held under the direction of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Religious Think- 
ers and Workers. This council was organized 
seven years ago, its purpose being to open com- 
munication with those in all lands who are striv- 
ing ‘‘to unite pure religion and perfect liberty and 
to increase fellowship and co-operation among 
them."’ It holds biennial sessions. The first 
Congress was held in London in 1901. The others 
have been held at Amsterdam in 1903 and at Gen- 
eva in 1905. 

At Boston this year Friends have for the first 
time been associated as a body with the Interna- 
tional Congress, the only body of Friends that 
has as yet affiliated officially being our Seven 
Yearly Meetings as represented by Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference. Among the delegates at Boston 
from our meetings, with credentials from the Cen- 
tral Committee, were Isaac Wilson of Canada; 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, chairman of the General 
Conference; Henry W. Wilbur, general secretary 
of the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, R. Barclay Spicer, editor of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, Mary Travilla, Edward A. Pennock, 
Benjamin and Sarah Miller, Mary Bentley Thomas, 
Alban G. Thomas, James Haviland and others. 

At its beginning seven years ago the Congress, 
organized by a few earnest spirits representing 
but half a dozen of the more advanced religious 
fellowships of Christendom, its founders could not 
foresee its timeliness and adaptation to the needs 
of the liberal religious bodies throughout the 
world. They have been rewarded beyond their 
most ardent expectations by its surprising growth. 
At the Congress in Boston were assembled the 
representatives of four of the great world reli- 
gions. Men of four distinct races and 16 differ- 
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ent nationalities participated in it. 





The members 
of 33 separate fellowships made addresses, and 57 
religious associations, other than single congrega- 
tions, sent official delegates. Over 2,000 persons 
enrolled themselves as.members of the Congress. 
Of these, 242 belong to foreign, mostly European 
countries. From Great Britain there were 132 
delegates. The religious liberals of Austria, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, as well as Australia, 
New Zealand, India, and Japan, were represented, 
and for the most part, officially. The Congress 
also brought into closer union for exchange of 
ideas, mutual service, and the promotion of their 
common aims, not only the representatives of the 
historic liberal denominations, but also the liberal 
elements in all churches, the scatterd liberal con- 
gregations, and isolated workers for religious 
freedom and progress in many lands and many 
communities. 

In presenting the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Charles W. Wendte, the secretary, said: 
‘*The best results of these Congresses was the 
brotherhood of soul which they generated, the 
mutual personal acquaintance of thinkers and 
workers for religious freedom, separated from 
each other by long stretches of sea and land, but 
closely affiliated in thought, in sentiment, in 
aspiration, and in common labors for the advance- 
ment of truth and the practice of the good. 
Whatever else this International Council may 
have accomplished, it has certainly brought the 
advocates of religious freedom in many lands into 
closer touch and acquaintance with each other. 
We are no more strangers; we are friends. 
When we return to often difficult and lonely posts 
of duty in far distant countries, the memory of 
these days of spirit communion will remain with 
us as an encouragement and an inspiration.’’ 

In accordance witha general desire the Con- 
gress gave in its program a larger place to the 
practical aspects of liberal religion, as these are 
expressed in the ethical aims, the social reforms, 
and philanthropic endeavors of our day. The 
very name of the executive Council is a constant 
reminder that it is representative of ‘‘workers’’ 
as well as ‘‘thinkers,’’ and should give large and 
increasing attention to those practical applications 
of religious truth and duty which are the best 
fruits of our religion and the glory of our time. 

The general sessions which were held in the 
mornings and afternoons were devoted to ad- 
dresses by the representatives of the different 
countries as to the religious situation, the work 
they find most pressing to be done and how they 
are setting about to do it. Sectional meetings 
also were held each day, sometimes several going 
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on at the same hour in different parts of the city, 
at which were discussed more informally matters 
pertaining to religious education, the work and 
organization of women, the problems of immigra- 
tion, social and civic service, comity and fellow- 
ship among the denominations, the religious press 


and publications. In the evenings the churches 
of the city were open for meetings for public wor- 
ship, and for conferences and addresses. 

On Second-day those who had come in advance 
of the opening of the Congress had the privilege 
of attending the sessions of the National Confer- 
ence of the Unitarian and Other Churches. This 
Conference is held every two years and usually 
occupies several days, but this year was shortened 
to one day. It differs from the general confer- 
ence of any other religious denomination in that 
it adds to its title ‘‘and Other Churches,’’ and 
invites to its full and cordial fellowship any con- 
gregations or individuals of whatever connection, 
who feel drawn to join with it in its aims. It is 
presided over by Carroll D. Wright, formerly 
United States Commissioner of Labor and now 
President of Clark College at Worcester, Mass. The 
subject of the morning session was ‘‘ Freedom and 
Religion,’’ with an address by President Eliot of 
Harvard and one by Dr. George A. Gordon, the 
latter not being a Unitarian, but a leader in the 
orthodox Congregational Church. In the after- 
noon there were addresses by Professor W. W. 
Fenn of Harvard, Professor Christie of Meadville, 
and by a minister of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis. The latter 
spoke for a closer drawing together of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations. 

On Second-day evening there was a reception 
for the delegates to the International Congress. 
It was held in the Somerset Hotel where it had 
been supposed there would be ample room for all, 
but it was found that so many more than had 
been expected had registered that nearly half 
could not be accommodated. For these an over- 
flow reception was held in another large hall. 

On Third-day the rain that poured steadily for 
the opening of the Congress, had cleared away 
and the weather from that on was all that could 
be desired. At nine o’clock there was a devo- 
tional meeting in Kings’ Chapel, an ancient place 
of worship, formerly devoted to ritual and form, 
but now for more than a century a home of free 
worship. It was a simple and fitting service. 
The Friends present felt that only by having 
given a few moments to silent communion could 
it have been more helpful as a beginning of the 
day’s work. The leader, too, seemed to feel this 
for he said that, meeting in that ancient place 
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pulse perhaps nothing need be said and we might 
well bow our heads in silence. Twice in the 
course of his address he gave expression to this 
thought, but he did not get to the point of giving 
the opportunity. 

The Congress sessions, also, in Tremont Temple, 
were opened with a brief time of devotion. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, son of President Eliot of Har- 
vard, as president of the International Congress, 
opened the session and presided. 


R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
(To be concluded next week. ) 





NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. V. 

William Edmundson was the first Quaker mis- 
sionary to visit these shores in 1672, followed by 
Fox, Widders and their companions. The first of 
these preachers graduated in the Parliamentary 
army, the second was known as the ‘‘man in 
leather,’’ the third was a ‘‘thundering man.”’ 
Whoever has gone this way south from Suffolk 
to Edenton, and realizes what the land was in its 
unforested condition, infested with swamps and 
sluggish ruins, must know that it took men of 
sturdy stamina like ‘these, and with faith to 
match, to dent this wilderness with their influ- 
ence. There were few settlers in the clearings 
made on the drier lands, and among these were 
but an occasional family of Friends. To visit 
them these missionaries walked, waded and went 
by boat. Edmundson says: ‘“‘It being dark, and 
the woods thick, I walked all night between two 
trees; though very tired I must not lie down, for 
I was wet to the skin. I had eaten nothing all 
day and had nothing to refresh me save the 
Lord.’’ T!. next day he hada meeting, ‘‘but 
many there had no religion, for they sat there 
smoking their pipes, but some of their hearts 
were softened and they received the testimony, 
also the Truth and abode in it. Fox had the same 
experience in hardships and proselyting. What 
cared these worthies for starvation and soaked 
clothing so their hardships brought on ‘‘an in- 
gathering of souls.’’ They, in their singleness of 
purpose, leave matters ignored which would have 
interested us. They say nothing of how the early 
settlers lived, nor their surroundings. There are 
bears in these woods yet, the deadly moccasin 
snakes lurk in the red waters of the swamp. They 
must have been in plenty there in the old mission- 
ary days, but they growled and hissed to no pur- 
pose as far as these ministers make mention. 

We wished to see where the work of these men 
first left its impression and where it held the 
longest. This was the Piney Woods mentioned, 
40 miles south of Suffolk, 33 by rail and seven by 
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a mixed train of one ‘‘white’’ car, one ‘“‘Jim 
Crow,”’ two flats and a box. The passenger cars 
were divided so that those, white and black, who 
. wished to smoke need not intrude. The train 
started with two white and four colored passen- 
gers and traveled at the slow rate of ten miles an 
hour on account of delay of loading freight. To 
mollify the general seriousness of my writing I 
must speak of a feature about our stoppages, aside 
from the conventional station loafer, the pigs of 
the country. They are an undersized pig, a long 
nosed pig, in fact what is known as a Southern 
razor back: but their enforced shiftiness has 
begotten an intelligence supposed to be monopo- 
lized by the learned pig of the fair. The laws of 
the state are against them in the requirement 
that farmers must keep up road fences. They 
are marked for ownership with aural and caudal 
disfigurement when young by their colored own- 
ers, in various combinations of ear slits and par- 
tial or total excision of the tail, and turned loose 
to get a living in swamp or roadway. A knowl- 
edge of accidents in loading truck on the cars, 
resulting in breaking of barrels and crates of 
fruit or bursting of melons, has made _ these 
learned animals to congregate at train stops, and 
we would hardly halt when they would come run- 
ning under the cars and anxiously await the re- 


sults of a misthrow or roll by the hurried negro 


trainmen. Disappointed, one pig left for a vain 
trial ata nearby fence along a peanut field; an- 
other walked into the post office and store close 
at hand to soon come disgustedly out from not 
being waited on or not getting a letter. These 
pigs are homely, long of nose and ribby of body, 
but from early rations of peanuts, followed by 
corn, they yield the renowned Smithfield hams, 
beloved in the South and by the North when it 
can get them. 

We did not come for sights like these, and 
others equally as bizarre in the line of humanity, 
but in our many delays they were forced upon us, 
and we were glad to hasten southward. The 
Great Dismal Swamp, noted as a hiding place for 
runaway slaves, and particularly as the scene of 
Stowe’s novel, ‘‘Dred,’’ is in sight to the left of 
us; part of it so marshy that with its bears and 
snakes it only needs alligators to make it likea 
tropical jungle. But on the borders and westward 
there is dry land where cotton and peanuts grow 
lustily, mainly cared for by colored people who 
live in the humblest homes. This land is buta 
few feet above sea level and much of it covered 
with old-field pine, while the swampy margins 
show a growth of cypress and juniper whose roots 
tinge the sluggish outflowing stream with a 
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““Welcome’”’ sailed up Delaware Bay, and among 
them Fox and his companions traveled 225 years 
ago the country we were passing over now—and 
not much more slowly. 

Perquimans County was the birthplace of or- 
ganized Quakerism in North Carolina, where there 
was a monthly meeting in 1680, which was kept 
at the house of Francis Toms and under its 
authority was the first marriage among Friends in 
North Carolina—Christopher Nicholson to Ann 
Atwood, at whose house a Quarterly Meeting was 
held in 1681. There were two monthly meetings 
in Perquimans and one in Pasquotank before 1700. 
Two years before this, North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting was set up by order of a Quarterly at 
“*henry whites,’’ ‘‘to be held at farmer toms, the 
Elder,’’ so that the Yearly Meeting of 1907 was 
the 210th holding. 

This section being the cradle of North Carolina 
Quakerism, I will name the meetings and con- 
nected dates, when available, showing the rise 
and decline of eight of them; Little River, 1700- 
1854; Symon’s Creek, 1700-1854; Narrows, —— - 
1839; Wells, 1764-1845; Suttons Creek, 1794-1835; 
Newbegun, —— -1845; Bush Spring, —— -1845; 
Old Neck, no dates. The two following are in 
being: Piney Woods, 1794 and Up River 1867. As 
mentioned, Piney Woods, although the latest or- 
ganized of the old meetings, held out the longest, 
and is still in existence and flourishing and was 
the nucleus around which clung those deserted by 
the emigrants to central North Carolina, Indiana 
and Ohio. To see this we made the decision on 
our road home from Guilford. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


WARRIORS FOR THE WEALTHY. 


[From The Messenger of Peace, published by Friends of 
the other branch, at Richmond, Ind. ] 


Under date of Boston, Mass., October 10, 1894, 
Editor B. O. Flower, of The Arena, says in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘‘While I write these lines the Massa- 
chusetts militia, six thousand strong, are parad- 
ing in front of my office. Six thousand men who 
ought to be at work earning an honest livelihood 
are, by orders of the powers that be, marching 
before thousands of admiring eyes to the music of 
a number of military bands. Money is not satis- 
fied with controlling legislation; it must next fam- 
iliarize the people with parades and excite in them 
an admiration for arms, and also teach the volun- 
teer soldiers that they must obey superiors at all 
times. Thus are we rapidly preparing for mili- 


bloody red. And yet here were settlers before the | tary despotism.’’ 
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‘‘Do not be anxious about your position in life, 
for if you cultivate the best gifts, improve your 
habits of life each day and work earnestly and 
faithfully to do that which comes to hand, with 
the love of God in your hearts, the position will 
take care of itself. —President Swain. 

In an address to Swarthmore students. 


Religion needs to be sharply distinguished from 
theology, which is an attempt of men to formulate 
into science their thinking about religion. Ques- 
tions of controversy are largely theological, not 
religious. —President Swain. 


In an address to Swarthmore Students. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 41. Tenth month 13th. 


ISRAEL ENTERS THE LAND OF PROMISE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—He led them forth by the right way, that 

they might go to a city of habitation. Psalm 107: 7. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Joshua 3: 5-17. 


The tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half 
tribe of Manasseh had already settled on the fer- 
tile lands east of the Jordan. Moses had per- 
mitted them to do this with the understanding 
that their strong men would go over the river 
with the other tribes and help them to gain pos- 
session of the land on the west. When Joshua 
reminded them of this agreement they said: ‘‘All 
that thou commandest us we will do, and whither- 
soever thou sendest us we will go. According as 
we hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we 
hearken unto thee: only Jehovah thy God be 
with thee as he was with Moses.’’ 

In the third chapter we are told that Joshua 
sent out two spies to view the land across the 
river and learn how strongly Jericho was fortified. 
These lodged at the house of a woman named Ra- 
hab. The king of Jericho learned that they were 
there and sent men to capture them. Rahab had 
concealed them on the roof of her house, covering 
them with stalks of flax. She told the king’s men 
that two strangers had come to her house, but 
that they had gone out about the time of the shut- 
ting of the gate, and if they would follow quickly 
they might overtake them. She said to the spies 
that the people of the land were very much afraid 
of the Israelites, for they had heard all the won- 
ders that Jehovah had done for them. 

In the night Rahab let the men down by a cord 
through her window for her house was on the 
town wall, and told them to hide themselves for 
three days on the mountain, until their pursuers 
had returned to the city, and then they could re- 





turn to their camp. - Before they left she made 
them promise that when the Israelites had taken 
the town they would spare all that were in her 
house. 

When Joshua heard the report of the spies he 
was greatly encouraged. Early the next morning 
the Israelites left Shittim and came to the banks 
of the Jordan, where they encamped for a few 
days before passing over. Joshua told the people 
that the priests would bear the ark of the coven- 
ant before them, and that they should follow it, 
leaving aspace of 2,000 cubits between it and 
them. 

Our lesson contains the instruction of Joshua as 
to the crossing of the river. It also tells us how 
the waters were held back until they formed a 
wall, so that the priests who carried the ark stood 
in the middle of the river on dry ground. As this 
occurred in the time of high water, there is no 
explanation of it in accord with our knowledge of 
nature’s laws. 

The fourth chapter, which continues the story 
of the crossing of the river, gives evidence of be- 
ing made up of two narratives. In one place we 
are told that the twelve men, one from each tribe, 
placed twelve stones in the middle of the river, 
where the feet of the priest had stood and that they 
remain there to this day; in the other it says that 
the twelve stones which they took out of Jordan, 
Joshua pitched in Gilgal, that the story of the 
crossing of the river, of which these stones were 
a memorial, might be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

We quote from one of the lesson quarterlies two 
thoughts suggested by this lesson: ‘‘Among the 
Israelites the ark was the symbol of God’s pres- 
ence. To-day no ark is needed, for God reveals 
himself to those who are pure in heart. It is 
sometimes forgotten that although God is omni- 
present, his presence is only realized by those 
who are in the proper spiritual attitude. 

**God honored Joshua in order that the Israelites 
might know that he was among them. At the 
present time the world knows of the presence of 
God as he reveals himself through his people. 
Not only for his own sake, but for the sake of 
those who know not God, should the believer 
endeavor to have continually the consciousness of 
the presence of God.’’ 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Crossing of the 
Jordan. God’s Ways of Revealing Himself. 

FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES — Name the twelve 
sons of Jacob. How did there come to be two half tribes? 
Locate Jericho on the map. It is not known where the 
‘*city Adam’’ stood. Describe the flax plant and tell its 
uses. How long is a cubit? Read silently in class the 
second chapter of Joshua and then tell the story in your 
own words. 
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SPIRITUAL OPTIMISM. 


There isa happy-go-lucky disposition in some 
people which hopes everything will come out right 
but does not want to be troubled about the means 
which will bring about this blessed state. This 
often passes for optimism though it could be more 
scientifically classified as a form of laziness, and 
has little to commend it except that it is rela- 
tively better than unreasoning pessimism. Still 
another sort of fatalism of belief which passes 
current for optimism argues that whatever is, is 
right, and that individuals may chose a course of 
action which seems right to them, and adhere to 
it with the full assurance that good must finally 
result somehow, somewhere, in the infinite provi- 
dence of God, though to our poor human vision 
failure strews our pathway. Philanthropic com- 
mittees which continue to work through chan- 
nels proven to be ineffectual, perfunctory meet- 
ings, the routine and lifeless forms which may 
characterize religious organization, result from 
the spurious kind of optimistic thinking which 
argues that beneficent processes which will event- 
uate in final good must be hidden somewhere in 
the service sincerely undertaken. 

True optimism of spirit was defined long ago 
under another name as ‘‘the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’’ It 
primarily leads us to believe intensely in the 
Divine possibilities in all men, to feel a constant 
assent to the dictum of God expressed by the 
writer of Genesis when at the close of creation 
God said that it was all good. But this faith in 
ultimate good, in the possibility of complete Divine 
realization, cannot express itself in indifference or 
inertia. It makes men feel not only the infinite 
rest and comfort of being the children of God, but 
also the obligation which the relation involves. 
The idle, the careless and indifferent children are 
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hardly more worthy of their heritage than the 
erring ones. It is our business to help God do his 
work in the earth and only a deep sense of trust 
and hope makes us do it wisely and well. Buoy- 
ancy of spirit sets at naught discouragements and 
opposition, but it does not induce its possessor to 
relax his efforts and let God take care of results 
unaided. The power of God to do this is not 
called in question, but God has delegated a meas- 
ure of his power to us to use in the furtherance of 
His kingdom, and one of the most helpful lessons 
of spiritual optimism is that the measure of ulti- 
mate good in the world is dependent upon the 
efforts of us all. First-day school teachers cannot 
teach well because they would like to do so, unless 
this desire prompts them to prepare for the work, 
Philanthropic workers cannot benefit the world by 
their good intentions, nor even by their actions, 
unless they are prepared by knowledge as well as 
dedication to help men. Everything that is worth 
anything costs something. The powers of man 
need to seek constantly for their fullest develop- 
ment of knowledge, judgment and expression in 
order to fulfil their share of God’s great plan for 
the care of this beautiful world and the people in 
it. 

An aimless content in some ‘‘far off divine 
event,’’ is not optimism, it is indifference. The 
man to whom the star of hope is always in the 
ascendant, is the man who studies and works and 
adapts his efforts to the constant revelations 
which he has of God’s plans. He cannot be de- 
spondent because he knows that his share of the 
world’s work is being done not only according to 
the best knowledge which he has, but that it 
keeps pace witha constantly increasing under- 
standing of truth and duty. ° 


SAMUEL MARSHALL. 


In the Intelligencer of Ninth month 28th, the 
article on the death of Samuel Marshall may well 
be supplemented by an extract from my ‘‘Sixty- 
five Years in the Life of a Teacher,’’ which is as 
follows: ‘‘Six years after the fire, 1887-88, I felt 
that the time had come for the endowment of 
some of our professorships. We had, as yet, no 
alumni old enough to enable us to look to them for 
aid. I talked the matter over with several of our 
managers and other friends of the college and at 
length Samuel Marshall of Milwaukee suggested 
to me the idea of a conditional subscription and 
papers were sent out just after the Commence- 
ment of 1887, asking for subscriptions of large or. 
small sums toward the endowment of one ypro- 
fessorship with forty thousand dollars. The 
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papers were so drawn that all subscriptions would 
be void if the full amount was not subscribed be- 
fore commencement day of 1888, the next year. 
Even very small subscriptions were received; the 
amounts varied from small sums to fifty dollars, 
one hundred dollars ete., a few reaching the one 
thousand dollar mark. Samuel Marshall himself 
contributed seven thousand dollars, and Daniel 
Underhill, Sr. subscribed one thousand dollars if 
we came within that amount of the forty thousand 
dollars before the coming commencement. As 
time passed I sent out other and more urgent sub- 
scription papers, naming the sums reached and 
reminding our friends of the danger of losing it 
all if the required amount should not be reached 
within the time named. Within about three 
months of commencement some thirty thousand 
dollars had been secured. At this time the board 
appointed a collection committee to aid in secu- 
ring the last ten thousand dollars. Soon after I 
met and urged two of our most wealthy members 
to subscribe, they having not yet done so, to my 
very great surprise. They put me off without an 
absolute refusal, but were ‘‘not quite ready to do 
so yet.’’ Commencement day now drew near, 
and still I saw no prospect of a successful close of 
the forty thousand dollar subscription. But finally 
word came to me that the board had assumed the 
responsibility for the amount needed to make my 
collections valid. About this time a few days 
before commencement, Isaac H. Clothier invited 
me to dine with him at his home at Wynnewood, 
and after dinner he explained to me the situation, 
which was substantially this; he and Joseph 
Wharton had seen Isaiah V. Williamson (later the 
founder of the Williamson Free School of Mechan- 
ical Trades at Elwyn, Pa.) and they three had 
agreed that if the board would assume responsi- 
bility for the sum necessary to make up my sub- 
scriptions to forty thousand dollars, they would 
each give forty thousand dollars additional, 
thus securing the endowment of four professor- 
ships instead of one. This I was authorized to 
announce at commencement.’’ It will thus be 
seen that besides the many other successful trans- 
actions in matters of business, Samuel Marshall 
was the means of the endowment of the first four 
endowed professorships of Swarthmore College, 
for which his name will ever be held in grateful 
remembrance. EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


The conception of the inwardness of the King- 
dom, faithfully interpreted, cuts at the root of all 
the shams, all mere conventionalities, all religion 
by proxy, all unbrotherliness, all injustice, all 
artificial limitations.—John William Rowntree. 
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SAMUEL MARSHALL AND THE LAING 
SCHOOL. 
[Extracts from a personal letter from Abby D. Munro. ] 

When I read in the Intelligencer of the death of 
our generous friend, Samuel Marshall, my heart 
for a moment sank within me. I have depended 
so much upon his contribution for the opening 
months of school and his accompanying letter, 
though short, always showed that it was a pleas- 
ure for him to give. In times past God has raised 
up friends in the place of those He has taken, and 
I know he will do it now, and I try to trust that 
He will, but I know I am going to miss Samuel 
Marshall. I felt all that was expressed of his 
character in the notice in the Intelligencer. 

You would be surprised to know how much 
writing I have to do during the summer. So 
many letters of inquiry, letters from parents and 
pupils on different matters for advice and letters 
from the friends of the school. I want to get 
back and have planned to start the 20th. School 
always opens the first Monday in October. The 
editorial in the last Intelligencer was very good. 
These smaller schools certainly do fill an important 
place and do a goodly share of work toward solv- 
ing the race question. It would be well if there 
were more of them in the farther country districts 
and in those places where there is so much 
trouble. 


FRIENDLY INTERCHANGE. 


[The following is from the Indianapolis News. West- 
ern Yearly Meeting is one of those officially recognized by 
London Yearly Meeting. Its constitutent meetings for- 
merly belonged to Indiana Yearly Meeting. ] 

An important step was taken at the session of 
the Western Yearly Meeting of Friends to-day 
[16th of Ninth month] looking toward the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the branch 
of the Quaker church known as the Hicksite 
Friends and that of the orthodox Quakers, the 
branch now in session here. 

A resolution was introduced by Charles E. New- 
lin, a delegate from the First Friends’ Church at 
Indianapolis, in which it was set out that it is be- 
lieved the time has come for the establishment of 
interdenominational relations between the two 
branches of the church, created by the dissension 
that arose in 1828, when the followers of Elias 
Hicks withdrew from the mother church and es- 
tablished the body now known as the Hicksite 
Friends. Mr. Newlin’s resolutions would recog- 
nize the Hicksite branch as a separate and dis- 
tinct denomination, one to be dealt with as that 
of another creed, although there are numerous 
evidences of growing friendly feeling between the 
two branches of the Quaker church. 
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Mr. Newlin’s resolution was referred to a com- 
mittee of five delegates, and from expressions 
already given by members of the Western Yearly 
Meeting it will, in all probability, meet with 
hearty approval. The Hicksite Friends have 
already signified their willingness to recognize 
the orthodox church, as is indicated in the resolu- 
tion, which is as follows: 

The attention of the meeting has been called to the de- 
parture from the custom that has prevailed since the sep- 
aration of the Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends 
in 1828 in the admission to membership by the Hicksite 
monthly meeting of Friends, at Pendleton, Ind., of two 
members of this Yearly Meeting during the last year by 
certificate of removal from Bloomingdale and Westfield 
monthly meetings of orthodox Friends. While regretting 
the loss of membership of such valuable young Friends as 
Professor Elwood Allen and Finley Tomlinson we sympa- 
thize with their feeling that in their separation from pos- 

. sible attendance of any orthodox Friends’ meeting, they 
may be able to be more useful in active membership in 
some other denomination. We also deeply appreciate the 
friendly feeling shown by the Hicksite Friends in thus 
accepting our members into membership with them by 
certificate of removal and the indorsement of this action 
by the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Hicksite Friends, held 
at Waynesville, O., on the Eighth month 18th, 1907. In 
view of this friendly departure from the custom which has 
prevailed for nearly eighty years, we extend to our Hick- 
site Friends our friendly greetings and recommend to our 
monthly meetings that they recognize the Society of Hick- 
site Friends as a distinct religious denomination and ac- 
cept applications for membership from these denomina- 
tions by letter or request on the same terms as they would 
accept members from other denominations. 


CINCINNATI FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


On First-day, Ninth month 15th, the Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association made its annual visit to the 
home of Nancy Butterworth, near Foster, Ohio, 
where the ‘‘midsummer meeting’’ has been held 
each year since 1902. ‘‘Grandmother Butter- 
worth,’’ or ‘‘Aunt Nancy,’’ as she is lovingly 
called by all who know her, although 98 years of 
age, was the cordial hostess and throughout, 
assisted by her daughters, Jane Foster, Emma 
Danforth and Mary Butterworth, was watchful 
for the comfort and pleasure of all. 

A number of Friends went from Cincinnati on 
an early morning train, and many more from the 
surrounding country joined them under the 
spreading chestnut trees which grow about the 


century-old stone house and spent a pleasant | 


morning in the renewal of old friendships. A 


bountiful picnic dinner was served and soon after | ent would urge his or her own association to 


all gathered for the religious services, which 
were also held out of doors. 


Following an impressive period of silence Dora 











| 


gram had been prepared for the meeting but the 
silence was broken by remarks or prayer as the 
Spirit prompted. Rachel Hadley spoke at some 
length, and also offered prayer near the close of 
the meeting. Susan Murdock, Emma Danforth, 
Pauline Butterworth, and Charles Emerick were 
other speakers. Many of the remarks took a rem- 
iniscent tone, as was most natural in this historic 
spot. To many the day brought sad memories as 
well as bright ones, for since the beginning of the 
‘‘midsummer meetings’’ some of our number have 
gone to distant fields of work, and some have 
reached ‘‘the land where tired feet with sandals 
loosed may rest.’’ Their presence is sadly missed, 
but the influence of their lives goes on and will 
always keep them near and dear. ; 

Effie Danforth MacAffee of New York was 
present, and brought a message of love and fel- 
lowship from the eastern Friends. Their interest 
and good will is much appreciated and the west- 
ern Friends return their thanks and _ kindest 
greeting. 

Before the close of the meeting dear ‘‘Aunt 
Nancy’’ Butterworth spoke of her pleasure in 
having the Friends with her, and expressed a 
wish that we might all meet together another 
year—a wish that was echoed by every one pres- 
ent. G. D. H. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations was 
held on Seventh-day afternoon, Ninth month 21st, 
1907, in Room No. 1, Race Street Meeting-house, 
Phila., with 24 members present representing 19 
associations out of the 43 forming the Conference. 

Robert Pyle, chairman of the Woodbrooke Com- 
mittee, made areport in writing of work done 
since his appointment, showing expenses to have 
been $230.79; cash collected, $176.25; leaving a 
deficit of $54.25. The report further stated that 
three of our members would be in attendance at 
the fall term at Woodbrooke. The entire number 
of scholarships has been taken for the present 
term, the demand for them having exceeded the 
number offered. 

Discussion concerning the report followed and 
the idea was expressed that if each member pres- 


action the deficit would be made up. The fact 
that the appeal to the various associations was so 
near summer vacation season doubtless kept many 


Gallagher repeated a portion of that always beau- | from contributing, some not being in session. 


tiful first chapter of St. John’s gospel, and made | 


some most appropriate remarks. 


No special report was given from the Committee 


No formal pro- | of Seven for the Advancement of Association 
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Work, save that $70 had been collected to help 
bear expenses of School for Study at George 
School. This, it was thought, helped to lower the 
amounts received by the Woodbrooke Committee, 
since some associations gave tothe School instead. 

The question of the Fall Conference coming up, 
Prof. Benj. Battin, in behalf of Swarthmore Asso- 
ciation, extended an invitation for this conference 
to be held at that place. An interesting discus- 
sion of topics for that meeting followed, among 
them being ‘‘The uses to which a meeting-house 
may be put,’’ and ‘‘What the association may do 
in preparing First-day school workers for ser- 
vice.’’ Daniel Willetts, Joel Borton, Martha Wil- 
son, J. Barnard Walton and others spoke. A 
committee to assume charge of arrangements for 
this conference was appointed, consisting of Prof. 
Battin, R. Barclay Spicer, Anne J. Darlington. 

James S. Hiatt offered his resignation as a 
member of the Woodbrooke Committee, and Har- 
riett Cox McDowell was named in his stead. It 
was desired that George Cadbury should be given 
our acknowledgment of service in giving scholar- 
ships. 

The question of the Association Conference 
being given no session on the program of the Gen- 
eral Conference at Winona Lake was discussed 
briefly, the thought being advanced that although 
not distinctly under the care of the association 
some of the topics would be such as doubtless 
might claim its attention if given the young 
Friends to fill. 

A nominating committee to bring forward at 
the next meeting the ten members of the Central 
Committee from our body was appointed as fol- 
lows: Joel Borton, Benj. C. Heritage, Harry A. 
Hawkins, Clara S. Rushmore, Geo. H. Nutt, Ara- 
bella Carter, Helen G. Row. It was thought de- 
sirable to suggest to various associations that 
once a year their members of Executive Commit- 
tee be appointed, thus calling the attention of 
the several associations to this duty. 

A discussion regarding the use of the Whittier 
readings in the associations was participated in 
by Mary H. Tudor, Daniel Willetts, and R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, showing that Christiana, Sandy 
Spring and other localities had profited thereby 
though it was thought in some instances that the 
course was better for home use than for associa- 
tions. A. CARTER, Secretary. 


We hear men often speak of seeing God in the 
stars and the flowers; but they will never be truly 
religious till they learn to know him in each other 
also, where he is most easily, yet most rarely, 
discovered. —J. R. Lowell. 








AFTERNOONS AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Dr. Josiah Strong in his address, ‘‘How to 
Serve,’’ emphasized what modern workers in 
social service are coming to realize more and more, 
i. e., the importance of a healthy physical founda- 
tion for the best development of an intellectual 
and spiritual growth. This was near the end of 
the two weeks which marked one of the most 
active and successful summer schools yet held in 
the history of our Society on this side of the At- 
lantic. What made it so probably cannot be an- 
swered in one sentence but there is no doubt but 
that happy, hearty out door activities, suggested 
and guided by the ‘‘Athletic Committees,’’ added 
greatly to the general enjoyment of us all. 

The readers of the Intelligencer have already 
learned of hockey games and tennis which were 
as truly hard fought battles as ever Quakers 
waged. This was a school for the whole man and 
more than one who came without having first 
shaken from his muscles and brain cells the mo- 
tions and moods that had grown habitual through 
weeks of work in some certain line, was roused 
out of his old self to see things ina new light. 

In short, it was proved to the satisfaction of 
many as a result of the good work of this athletic 
committee that plenty of active outdoor recreation 
is essential to the highest success of a summer 
school. 

Of course one of its best services was to break 
down the barriers of any stranger-feeling that 
might lurk in the minds of some and set up im- 
mediately a social intercourse that soon developed 
into a free fellowship which made the George 
School and its beautiful campus seem like a large 
home with a family made to fit. 

The afternoons were free from lectures (except 
one or two days near the end) and then it was we 
found sermons in the ‘‘sunset oak’’ and good 
walks everywhere. There seems no end to the 
interesting things one can do around George School. 

No ruins to visit as we might in England, but 
the Neshaminy winds among veritable banks of 
wild flowers and with a wilder beauty there than 
on the grass grown banks of the Delaware Canal 
which was the scene of another interesting after- 
noon’s excursion, where we led the British to see 
where Washington crossed the Delaware. That 
afternoon we trolleyed to the canal, where two 
mules for four miles pulled 65 of us in a big barge 
that seemed almost to squeeze its way through the 
narrow locks and then glide noiselessly along 
banks laden with clumps of marshmallows. Myr. 
and Mrs. Knowles spread our picnic supper on 
their lawn upon our return to Yardley, and this is 
only one example of the merry times we had in 
the afternoons. 
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There is much more one might tell—visits to a 


friendly apple orchard, an afternoon devoted to 
regular college sports, not omitting potato races, 
three-legged races, bag races, etc., and an inter- 
national-mixed-double relay race, in which ‘‘John 
Bull’ carried off a large leather medal. It was 
the only event in the entire two weeks in which 
England’s representatives with us were not to be 
seen in the forefront of our activities socially, in- 
tellectually, spiritually, and they were good 
enough to say that in spite of having attended 
many summer schools in England this was for 
them ‘‘the best one yet.’’ So say we all of us. 


R. P. 


A ‘“‘QUAKER CHURCH” IN SEATTLE. 

The Morning Times in its issue of Ninth month 
16th, says: 

‘‘The first Quaker church to be built in this 
state was dedicated yesterday morning at 11 
o’clock. Rev. Allen Jay, of Richmond, Ind., 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The church of 
the Society of Friends, as the Quakers are known, 
is located at the corner of Twenty-third avenue 
and East Spruce street. Three hundred people 
were present at the dedication. 

‘‘The church was built by three Seattle men, 
Hervey Lindley, Samuel Hill and Elbridge Stuart, 
in remembrance of their fathers and grandparents, 
who were staunch Quakers. The building is of 
brick and is built in the Grecian style. The cost 
was $12,000. 

‘‘When the Society of Friends announced that 
the dedication was to be held this month it was 
believed that many prominent Quakers would be 
here from the East to participate in the affair. 
Rev. Allen Jay was the only one tocome. At the 
services yesterday morning Elbridge A. Stuart 
was the only one present of the three men who 
built the church. Samuel Hill is in the East and 
Hervey Lindley left Friday for Europe. 

**At the close of the dedicatory sermon Rev. Jay 
asked that within the next year $7,000 be raised 
by the congregation for the purpose of building a 
residence for J. Edgar Williams, the pastor. Yes- 
terday $500 was pledged. 

‘‘Services were also held yesterday afternoon at 
8 o’clock and at 8 o’clock in the evening.’’ 

This clipping was sent us by Henry C. Ash, one 
of our Friends in Seattle. He writes in an ac- 
companying letter: ‘‘The building is a fine one of 
beautiful Grecian architecture, plain and neat 
throughout. There were about three hundred 
persons present on First-day morning. Friend 
Williams is a bright, active young man, who, I 
believe, will attract about him a goodly congrega- 
tion. ‘‘Quaker Church’’ seems to be the name 





that has been used on this coast and seems to 
stick. I think it has no particular meaning here, 
as I believe they intend to call this a meeting- 
house and will have a monthly meeting.’’ 





Nothing shall warp me from the belief that 
every man is a lover of truth. There is no pure 
lie, no pure malignity in nature. The entertain- 
ment of the proposition of depravity is the last 
profligacy and profanation. There is no skepti- 
cism, no atheism but that. Could it be received 
into common belief, suicide would unpeople the 
planet. It has hada name to live in some dog- 
matic theology, but each man’s innocence and his 
real liking of his neighbor have kept it a dead 
letter. -— Emerson. 


CHRIST IN CHARACTER. 


It is as the revelation of God to men that Jesus 
came into the world. The world did not know 
God and could not conceive of Him. The idols 
that men made and worshipped, showed that they 
were blindly trying to understand him. They 
could understand his power, his majesty, his stern- 
ness, but the character was not complete. Jesus 
came and taught them to say ‘‘Our Father.’’ 
That completely changed the aspect in which God 
stood to his creatures. But Jesus did more than 
this. He showed men the character of God by his 
own life. The gentleness that attracted the child- 
ren, the kindness and thoughtfulness that pro- 
vided for the tired multitude, and the patience 
with which he bore the taunts and mockeries of 
his enemies, were the materials out of which He 
would have us build up our conception of the 
Father. It was all so superhuman that we wonder 
at Philip’s request, ‘‘Show us the Father.’”’ Jesus 
had been showing the Father all the time, if 
Philip’s eyes had not been so blind. But the Mas- 
ter was patient with his dull scholar: ‘‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,’’ was the plain 
answer that satisfied Philip and should satisfy us. 

Better than an intellectual perception of the rela- 
tion is that practical conduct involved in the com- 
mand he addressed to his disciples, ‘‘Follow me.’’ 
If we do that, the intellectual difficulties disap- 
pear. A popular writer pictures an atheist be- 
coming a humble believer, and on being asked 
what had changed him, pointing toa man who 
had helped him in his poverty and degradation, 
visited him in sickness and stood by him in dis- 
grace, ‘‘I have seen God in that man,”’ he said, 
‘“‘and I cannot help believing in God now.’’ Ah, 
if we could live such lives, if we could become so 
like Christ that others might see God in us, we 
would be more useful than if we could solve every 


: difficulty that the sceptics raise. Christian Herald. 
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THE HIGHER LIFE. 


Walk in the light! In darkness there is fear, 
The way is dim and evil shapes appear; 
Choose thou the sunshine, for it is thy right; 
He knows no fear whose path is in the light. 


Build on the heights! Below in every breath, 
Lurk germs of listlessness, disease and death; 
Lifegivirig air, bright days, and starlit nights— 
These are for him whose home is on the heights. 


Live near to God! In him is strength and peace, 
Joy that abides and life that will not cease; 

Too long thy feet the path of doubt have trod; 
Leave thy low life! Rise up and live with God! 


In The Interior. —William P. Merrill. 


BIRTHS. 


COCKS.—At Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., Ninth month 
24th, 1907, to Isaac M. and Elizabeth C. Cocks, a daughter, 
who is named Edith. 


FERRIS.—To Walter and Hannah B. P. Ferris, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., August 15th, 1907, a daughter who is 
name Sara Morey. 


IRISH.—At 417 West 150th St., New York city, Ninth 
month 26th, 1907, to Willie and Edna E. U. Irish, a son 
who is named Egbert Macy Irish. 


SEAMAN.—At New Durham, N. J., Ninth month Ist, 
1907, to Jacob T. and Mae Seaman, a daughter who is 
named Melissa Gertrude. 


WALKER.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 4th, 
1907, to Julian C. and Lucy Eastburn Walker, a daughter 
who is named Sara Walker. 


DEATHS. 
CONARD.—At her home in Sharon Hill Pa., Ninth 
month 15th, 1907, Mary B. Conard, wife of the late Sam- 
uel Conard, aged 71 years. 


FERRIS.—On the 26th of Ninth month, 1907, at her 
home, 703 West St., Wilmington, Del., Mary W. Ferris, 
wife of William Ferris, aged 81 years and 9 months. Wil- 
liam Ferris and Mary Wetherald were married in Wilming- 
ton, First month 2nd, 1845, consequently had lived together 
62 years and nearly 9 months, a privilege enjoyed by few. 
The scripture verse may truly applies to her: ‘‘Her child- 
ren arise up and call her blessed; her husband also and he 
praiseth her.’’ De: ¥. 


LIGHTFOOT.—At her late home, Beatrice, Nebraska, 
on Ninth month 16th, 1907., Mary Lightfoot, in her 87th 
year. 


LODER.—At Amawalk, N. Y., Ninth month 19th, 1907, 
after a long illness, Ira G, Loder, aged 61 years. He 
was a member of Amawalk Executive Meeting. 


MICHENER.—Near Carversville, Pa., on Ninth month 
24th, 1907, Margaretta S. Michener, wife of Ezra Michen- 
er, and daughter of the late Joseph and Sara (Twining) 
Smith, of Buckingham, aged 66 years. 


MICHENER.—At Centre Hill, Solebury township, on 
Ninth month 24th, 1907,of pneumonia, Charles T. Michener, 
aged nearly 67 years. Interment at Solebury Friends’ 
burying ground. 


STARR,—Mary B. L. Starr at her home in Richmond, 
Ind,. Ninth month 27th, 1907. She is the daughter of 
Thomas B. and Lydia Noble Longstreth and was born in 
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Philadelphia, Seventh month 15th, 1840. In 1873 she 
married Benjamin Starr, now deceased, son of Elizabeth 


| and Charles W. Starr. 


TITUS.—At Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., Ninth 
month 21st, 1907, Mary Titus in her 87th year. She was 
a life-long member of the Society of Friends and lived 
up to the profession she made. After reaching ‘‘three 
score years and ten’’ she hada happy old age, passing 
away without a struggle. Those that are left feel sure 


‘*After life’s fitful fever 
She sleeps exceeding well.’’ 


WELCH.—After a lingering illness, Isaiah Fallis 
Welch, at his home in Morrow, Warren Co., O., Ninth 
month 15th, 1907, aged 77 years. He was descended from 
a long line of Quaker ancestry being the son of Dr, Tur- 
ner and Esther Fallis Welch, and was a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. His widow, Leah, who was the 
daughter of Jonah and Priscilla Whitacre Cadwallader, 
with three sons and two daughters survive him 


WALTON.—At her home near Nine Points, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., on Ninth month 12th, 1907, Martha D. Walton, 
wife of the late lsaac Walton, aged nearly 95 years. A 
birthright member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. She 
was a native and life-long resident of Lancaster County, 
Pa., and living as she did through most of the last cen- 
tury, she represented the plain, kindly Friends of those 
early days who treated all men as brethren. Though not 
active in meeting matters she was always interested and 
was one of the many in the silent ranks who uphold the 
real and discourage the harmful. Philanthropic work re- 
lating to temperance and tobacco strongly appealed to her 
and while somewhat radical in her views, she never lost 
that kindly sympathy or the charity that is so a part of 
the Christian character. Throughout her long life she 
was a busy, cheerful, patient worker in her home, with 
her own hands taking care of a large family of children, 
and with her husband inciting and encouraging them to 
good thoughts and good deeds. The beautiful care which 
they and their children gave her declining years bears evi- 
dence of how well she sowed and that she shared in the 
reaping. During the latter part of her life her sight 
failed and for about six years she had not walked, but the 
strong desire to be usefully employed still remained and a 
visitor would frequently find her shelling beans or husking 
ears of corn. The good this did I think would be hard 
to estimate, and to see her do it, then lay it aside to wel- 
come and enjoy the friend, was a pleasant sight and one 
to be remembered. Let us learn and put in practice the 
interpretations of the Father which our friends leave with 
us as they pass on. 2 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A philanthropic conference of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held at Hockessin, Del., on Ninth month 15th, 
which was addressed by O. Edward Janney on the subject 
of Purity. The meeting was largely attended. Dr. Jan- 
ney spoke of the evils that result from a lack of proper 
education concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
proper care of the body. He believed that much might be 
done by judicious instruction in the school room, to make 
up for the lack of proper teaching in many homes. The 
need of a local branch of the Purity Alliance was dis- 
cussed by Edward A. Pennock and others, and a committee 
of five was appointed to consider the matter. It was an- 
nounced that there would be two conferences in the inter- 
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ests of local option, one on Tenth month 20th at Mill 
Creek, Del., and one on Eleventh month 3rd in Hockessin 
Hall. 


A subscriber who lives in Michigan, writes concerning 
the Intelligencer: ‘‘ 1 find the paper very good reading 
indeed. As I am not a member of your Society but a 
Friend in sympathy—much of it 1s a letting in of the light 
to me and I wish very much to thank you forthe spiritual 
good you are doing to us all.’”’ 








Fritchley General Meeting of those rriends in England 
who are not in official connection with London Yearly 
Meeting and are in close sympathy with the ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’ and ‘‘primitive’’ bodies of Friends in America will 
be held on Fifth-day Tenth month 10th, at Fritchley, in 
Derbyshire. The nearest station is Ambergate, on the 
Midland Railway. 





The time of the fall session of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting is wrongly given in the old Almanac and was 
wrongly given in our Calendar (the Almanac having been 
followed.) This Quarterly Meeting is held the fourth day 
before the first First-day of Eleventh month, and will 
come this year on the 30th of Tenth month at Chappaqua. 





The fall opening meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at Rising Sun Cecil Co., Md., will be held next 
First-day afternoon in the Association Hall. The subject 
will be ‘‘The Modern Bearings of the Temperance Ques- 
tion.’’ Samuel Broomell and wife of Pennsgrove expect 
to be in attendance both at this meeting and at the meet- 
ing for worship in the morning. Albert L. Buffington is 
the superintendent. 


L. M. K. of Centerville, O. sends five names for 
Scattered Seeds and says: ‘‘The Scattered Seeds isa 
valued paper in our family, and I would like to introduce 
it elsewhere. I think the First-day School Lessons are 
particularly good. The paper is well edited. 





Our Friend Samuel N. Ranck, formerly of the Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., has now for some time 
been Librarian of the Public Library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The annual report of this library for 1906-07 is a 
volume of 125 pages, about one half of this being devoted 
to the Librarian’s report. It is most interesting and sug- 
gestive reading to any one who is concerned with the 
right management and care of a good library, whether it 
be as a_ library worker or as a member of a committee or 
board of oversight. 


At the recent monthly session of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings it was mentioned that Albert J. and Gulielma 
Crosfield purpose visiting Haverford and Philade!phia on 
their way to Richmond to attend the Five Year’s Meeting 
as fraternal delegates from London Yearly Meeting, and 
probably some other places after, possibly ending with 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting [held at Eutaw Street] in No- 
vember and arriving home at the end of that month. 
Edward Grubb goes to Montreal then to Ithaca, [where 
he has two sons in attendance at Cornell University] New 
York, and Haverford. After the time at Richmond, he 
hopes to visit Philadelphia, Wilmington, and perhaps 
Baltimore. In some of these places arrangements are 
being made for a series of addresses similar to those given 





in England. John Morland visits Canada before going on 
to Richmond, but leaves any service afterwards to open 
up hereafter. 

Any meetings, First-day schools, Associations, or other 
groups of Friends who had courses of Bible study with 
Eleanor Wood last year and wish to continue them or to 
take up others will have the opportunity of doing so. Ar- 
rangements are being made by which a part of her time, 
Sixth, Seventh and First-days will be given to this work. 

Besides courses of study or of addresses, she will give 
single lectures on Bible topics before First-day school 
unions or on other occasions. Lists of subjects will be 
given next week. For terms and further particulars ad- 
dress R. Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St,, Philadelphia. 
It will greatly help in making the necessary arrangements 
if it is known how many are thinking of planning such 
courses or of arranging for such lectures. 





On First-day morning, Ninth month 22nd, Herbert G. 
Wood and his wife attended our meeting at West Grove, 
Pa., and Douglas Pepler attended the Orthodox meeting 
there. These English Friends also attended the first 
autumn meeting of West Grove Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion on the preceeding Seventh-day evening, at the home 
of Sarah B. Gawthrop, and on First day afternoon the 
meeting of London Grove Young Friends’ Association at 
the home of T. Chalkley Bartram, where they gave very 
helpful and suggestive informal talks. Herbert Wood 
referred mainly to the-reasons for the development of the 
summer school movement, and Douglas Pepler emphasized 
our need for prayer and other needs, such as the vocal 
ministry, in connection with our meetings for worship. 

mm F. 





At the recent fiftieth annual gathering of Western 
Yearly Meeting (one of the fourteen in affiliation with 
the Five Year’s Meeting and with London) which convened 
at Plainfield, Ind., Ninth month 13th to 18th ‘‘The evan- 
gelistic report,’’ says The American Friend,’’ was excel- 
lent, though not quite equal-to that of last year. There 
were 1,013 conversions and 481 joined the church by re- 
quest. Thirty-eight young people give evidence of a call 
to the ministry and 15 have been in schools the past year 
preparatory to entering the ministry. Sixty-nine ministers 
are supported in whole or part as pastors in 84 meetings. 
The net gain in church membership is 201, but the new 
statistical secretary, in getting correct reports from all 
the quarterly meetings found a total membership of 
15,709, which is 830 larger than last year’s report. The 
difference is discovered in the errors of last year’s report. 
One entire quarterly meeting had not been reported for 
four years. 

‘A strong feeling was expressed in discussing the state 
of society that the tendency of our pastoral system is to 
give the pastor too much responsibility in the meetings 
for worship. The psstors feel this as strongly as any 
one, and they will probably have to lead in the re- estab- 
lishment of perfect freedom of expression in our meetings 
for public worship. There has been expended $540 more 
for evangelistic work and $850 more for pastoral work than 
the previous year. 

“*In the report of the Bible-school or First-day school 
Department, among many other interesting items, was 
made the statement that 3,612 persons who are not Friends 
are regularly in our schools. This gives great opportun- 
ity for the spread of Quaker doctrines and the evangeliza- 
tion of the unchurched.’’ 
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FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


The Committee and Superintendent of Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild are planning for a very active winter’s 
work with our neighbors children at 151 Fairmount Ave- 
nue; but to do so, we must have the help of some more of 
our young people. We have long wanted to have a read- 
ing room that will be open every evening. We are to 
have all the leading magazines and some of the best week- 
lies, but we must have some one to take charge. It will 
be pleasant work and it will give a large opportunity to 
help eager, bright boys and girls. We have numbers of 
very faithful workers who have been with us year after 
year, and who have gained so much for themselves, while 
doing for others, that they would not be willing to give 
the work up. Our young people can not afford to lose 
this opportunity for social service. We need a young 
man and woman on Second-day evening, the woman to 
help with a club of girls, the man to take charge of the 
reading room; other workers are here for other depart- 
ments. On Fourth-day evenings we need a man and 
woman to help with smaller boys and reading room. We 
should be so glad to have someone who could teach physi- 
cal exercises without apparatus,and some one for a class in 
another room using what we have. 

On Fifth-day evenings we need two or three young 
women to entertain a club of large girls and a man to take 
charge of the reading room. On Seventh-day evenings 
we need a young man and woman or two men and two 
women, to take charge of the reading room. Come and 
help these children who are to be our future citizens; it is 
for us to see that they are made into good ones. If you 
only knew the rich spiritual and moral uplift that this 
work brings, we should have the home full of helpers. 
Come and see me at 151 Fairmount Avenue or write me 
and make an appointment and I will call and see you. 
Let me hear soon, as we should like to open all our de- 
partments by the middle of next month. We pay carfare 
for our workers. Life is a beautiful opportunity for 
service and as we ‘‘pass this way but once,’’ no lost oppor- 
tunity ever comes back. EMILY WILBUR. 


BARRELS FOR THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


On getting back to Aiken and opening the barrels that 
have been received during the summer, we find several 
without the name of the sender either inside or outside. 
We are very sorry when this occurs because we do want 
to acknowledge such kindnesses and helps from friends, 
but we are helpless when the names cannot be found. 
When barrels are not acknowledged friends become dis- 
couraged and stop sending, hence we lose that much sup- 
port. All interested friends will readily see how import- 
ant it is to carefully mark the barrels. We trust that 
our usual quota of discarded clothing and household fur- 
nishing will be received this year. M. E. 














GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Newtown Enterprise gives the names of the pupils 
enrolled at George School which opened Ninth month 19th. 
The total number is 216, which represents ten states, the 
District_of Columbia and Canada. Pennsylvania has four 
from Bedford County, 39 from Bucks, one from Cambria, 
18 from Chester, two from Clearfield, three from Colum- 
bia, 12 from Delaware, 1 from Franklin, 8 from Lancaster, 


23 from Montgomery, and 1 from Westmoreland; Dela- 
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ware has 4; Iowa 1; Maryland 9; Michigan 1; New Jer- 
sey 36, New York 16, North Carolina 1; Ohio 8; Virginia 
8; Washington, D. C. 1; Canada 1. 

The Enterprise adds: ‘‘There are changes in the facuity 
as follows: Claude Moore Fuess, B. S. (Amherst), M. A. 
(Columbia) in the English branches, in place of James S. 
Hiatt, and Miss Eleanor G. Hirst, also teacher of Eng- 
lish. Miss Esther Wildman, of Langhorne, succeds Miss 
Evelyn R. Doan as nurse, and Mrs. Mary Marshall, of 
Northbrooke, succeeds Mrs. Francis C. Pyle as house- 
keeper. 


Ninth month 17th the new students came to George 
School to join and make a part of the former student body 
which returned on the 18th. Many happy faces greeted 
the faculty and welcomed the new students. 

Ninth month 21st, A. W. Lauber gave a very interest- 
ing illustrated talk on his trip abroad this summer. G. 
H. Graves gave a piano solo and Eleanor G. Hirst recited 
‘*Poe’s Raven in an Elevator,’’ by Lummis. 

At a meeting of the First-day school teachers held 
Ninth mozth 21st, Belle Vansant was appointed superin- 
tendent of the First-day school of George School. 

At a joint meeting of the Penn and Whittier Literary 


| Societies held Ninth month 28th, the following program 


was given: Music, duet, Margaret and Tacie Hough; 
recitation, Cherokee Bells, Mary H. Pancoast; piano solo, 
Leigh Pownall; Penn and Whittier Paper, Editor Douglas 
Falconer; vocal duet, Alice Stover, Emily Atkinson. 
After a short intermission, a play entitled, ‘‘A Perplex- 
ing Situation’’ was given by the boys of last year’s third 
year class. H. B. K. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY NOTES. 


Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y., 
began its 3lst year Ninth month 16th with bright prospects 
for a very good year. The registration of pupils already 
exceeds the entire enrollment for last year. 

There are two new members in the faculty. Ivan L. 
Brookmyer, M. E. a graduate of the Pennsylvania Normal 
School at Millersville and a student of Valparaiso College 
and University of Pennsylania has the science work and 
part of the mathematics. Roy C. Smith, A. B. a gradu- 
ate of Western Maryland College, will teach literature 
and history. Mr. Brookmyer was formerly principal of 
the Bart Central High School and Mr. Smith was princi- 
pal of the Preston High School. 

A. Davis Jackson continues as principal and M, Eliza- 
beth Lamb as assistant principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. and Mrs. Appleton have returned after a tour of 
five months in Spain and southern France and Dr. Apple- 
ton has resumed his work at the college. In addition to 
his regular Greek classes he will conduct the courses in 
World Literature as heretofore. 

At recent meetings the following student government 
committees were appointed to serve for this semester: 
Girls — Katherine Wolff, president; Katherine Griest, 
Florence Stapler and Helen Williams of the class of 1908, 
and Edith B. Taylor, vice-president; Sue Willetts and 
Edna Tyson of the class of 1909; Boys—Wm. R. Mc- 
Donough, 1907, president, Herman Pritchard and John S. 
Clement of the class of 1908; Henry C. Field and Lee H. 
Coble of the class of 1909. 

A course of lectures on Old Greek Life will shortly be 
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offered by Dr. Meteer and will be open to students generally. 

Dr. Battin and the Swarthmore party returned to Am- 
erica via Quebec and Montreal, after a very pleasant 
summer abroad. They took special interest in German 
Switzerland and various German cities. Dr. Battin 
visited Ober-Ammergau and had interviews with several 
of the cast of the Passion Play, particularly with Anton 
Lang, who played the part of Christ, in 1900. 

On Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 5th, at 8 
o’clock, President and Mrs. Swain will give a reception 
in Somerville Hall to the students. All are cordially 
invited to be present. 

On Sixth-day Ninth month 27th, the Debate Board held 
its first meeting. It was decided to meet each Second- 
day evening for the purpose of discussing various debating 
questions. A committee consisting of John S. Clement, 
chairman, Geo. Dilworth and Louis Coffin was appointed 
to prepare a biography of the Income Tax question which 
will be the subject for discussion in the annual debate in 
the Pennsylvania Inter-collegiate League between Swarth- 
more and Franklin and Marshall. 

Last First-day at meeting Dr. Miller read a very inter- 
esting paper touching upon the necessity of more earnest 
religious work among college students. Next First-day 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Philadel- 
phia Public Schools expects to be present. Oi Ras 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS 

Philadelphia : 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 | 
a.m,; First-day School, at 11.45 | 
a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- | 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 
10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m, 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue _ and 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- | 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
ll a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 
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LOVE LIGHT. 


It isn’t the things we see, dear, 

With the critical, cold world stare, 
Not the mud nor the dirt, 
Commonplaces that hurt, 

’Tis the love light that makes all fair. 


And whether the figure be homely and old 
Its clothing too shiny and worn, 

Out of fashion and odd— 

In the love light of God, 
’Tis cloaked from the smiles of scorn. 


It wasn’t the day that was fair, dear, 

*Twas our hearts that were happy and free; 
So the lights that shone bright 
Through the closing in night, 

Reflected our joy and our glee. 


So we plodded through mist and rain, dear, 
And the scene was transfigured the while, 
For lost were the sorrows and gone the care, 
Since nothing could matter when you were there, 
In the light of your loving smile! 


SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 


his life insurance. 


Camden, N. J. :— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; Mid- 
week Meeting, Fourth-day at 7.30 
p.m. 

New York City :— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn :— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 
a.m. 
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